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ACCOUNT OF THE LAST JOURNEY OF JOHN PEM- 
BERTON TO THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 
BY THOMAS WILKINSON. 


(Continued from page 643.) 


Part of the following was written in a letter to 
James Pemberton, under the immediate impres- 
sion of the tidings of the death of his brother 
John Pemberton. I knew nothing of its publica- 
tion till I saw it in print, along with the testi- 
mony of the Monthly Meeting of Pyrmont, with 
which testimony my heart joins in unison. On 
perusing again what [ then wrote, other parts of 
his character revive in my remembrance, which 
I now unite therewith, retaining still the form of 
the original letter. 1 do not attempt to write 
the life of John Pemberton; I have neither 
materials nor perhaps religious experience for 
the undertaking. Yet such a life would bea 
useful lesson to society: it would not only un- 
fold an account of his great love to God, but in 
@ particular manner would show what man ought 
tobe to man. Some little idea, however, may 
be formed of the tenor of his life, from a sketch 
of his character, and that is all I propose. 


Yanwath, 25th of the Fourth month, 1795. 


To James Pemberton: 


The friendship I had for, and the many 
tokens of goodwill I received from, thy worthy, 
deceased brother, make me thus willing to ad- 
dress thee. It is now about seven years since I 
took my last leave of him ; yet his memory is as 
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fresh to my mind, as it is dear to my remem- 
brance, and the account of his death seems as 
much to have awakened my tenderness, as if I 
had beheld.his Jast struggles, or seen him.laid in 
the grave. 

Though it may be sorrowful to affection to 
trace those virtues that can be seen no more but 
in remembrance, still there is a secret satisfac- 
tion in recollecting and relating the piety of 
those to whom we have been united in a dis- 
interested fellowship: and as in travelling, the 
disposition and character are unfolded, and 
being in difficulties together endears us to each 
other, these may account for my knowledge of, 
and affection for, my deceased friend. 

When we first set out together in 1787, 
we were little known to one another, and our 
difference in years was very considerable: yet 
treating me with the tenderness of a father, and 
the confidence of a friend, I soon felt united to 
him in his engagement, and beheld his proceed- 
ings with inward approbation. 

To commend the dead, by recording their 
deeds, may sometimes be of advantage to the 
living, inasmuch as it may excite to virtuous ac- 
tions: but as nothing like flattery ever passed 
between us when we trod the path of life to- 
gether, [ should be far from wishing to offer 
any thing like it to his memory; yet reflecting 
on the general selfishness of mankind, and 
ruminating on the life of my friend, my heart 
feels a tender sense of his sincere benevolence 
and worth, that I know not howto express. He 
was indeed a disinterested man. The desire of 
wealth and distinction, and the lawful gratifica- 
tion of our natures, the general pursuits of other 
men, seemed hardly to make a part of his mo- 
tives: he even appeared to be got past that re- 
fined selfishness that seeks the love of the virtg- 
ous, and the pleasure of performing virtuous 
actions ; the glory of God, and the good of his 
fellow creatures, seemed to be the pure spring of 
his actions. Perhaps none in our remembrance 
lived less to himself, or sought his own gratifica- 
tions less, than John Pemberton. Doing good 
being the leading object of his mind on all ocea- 
sions, I believe daily instances occurred through 
the whole of our journey as testimonies thereof : 
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but I shall confine myself to one or two ex- 
amples. When we were at Inverary, the resi- 
dence of the Duke of Argyle, he, with other per- 
sons of rank, vame to see us, showed us kind- 
ness, and conversed very respectfully ; but the 
time was too precious to be spent in the inter- 
course of civility; he immediately drew the 
attention of the duke to the subject of the 
slave-trade, requesting him to use his influence 
in parliament for its abolition, and put a book 
into his hands on that important subject. He 
held other conversations at Inverary for humane 
purposes, besides that with the Duke of Argyle. 
I accompanied him to the jail; there were two 
convicts under sentence of transportation ; he 
inquired into their particular circumstances, and 
affectionately advised them as to their future 
proceedings, in order that they might, by their 


good conduct, recover their lost rank in civil | 


society, administering withal a little to their pres- 
ent necessities. I have been told, and I think it 
ought not to be forgotten, that on the day of his 
marriage, a time when most men are so taken up 
with their own happiness as to forget that there 
is misery elsewhere, he ordered provisions to be 
sent to all the prisoners in Philadelphia. I have 
also been informed, that frequently, on market- 
day evenings, he would himself go to the sham- 
bles, and lay out his money for the like purposes. 
Now if such instances of care for his fellow 
creatures have come to my limited knowledge, 
to what a sum of benevolence must the long 
life of such an oneamount! Yet, humble in all 


' 


artisans where he passed. I do not remember 
often to have been more agreeably entertained, 
than when I used to find him wrapped up in his 
great coat, in familiar conversation with the 
sailors at their work, 

In the public prisons, those receptacles of 
human wretchedness, the sweet influence of hig 
Christian charity was diffused, not only in his 
generous donations to alleviate the misery of 
hunger and want, but in expressions of kind 
concern for that part which never dies : so that 
the dark and sullen countenances of rubbers 
would soften through a sense of gratitude ; and 
the tongues that lately blasphemed their Maker, 
would now pray tu him for the preservation of 
their benefactor. But his reverence for the 
Divine Being was very great; aud he felt little 
less than anguish of heart, if at any time he 
heard the holy name profaned. [lis reproof on 
those occasions was indeed serious, and his ex. 
postulations earnest; evincing a conseientious 
love and duty to the Almighty, and an interest 
for the eternal well-being of those who were 
transgressing his law; and he seldom failed of 
bringing such transgressors to own the evil, and 
express their sorrow for it. 

(1c be continued.) 
niles 
THE MORAL PERCEPTIONS THE BASIS OF MAN’S 
RESPONSIBLE EXISTENCE. 

We have faith in the Moral DP rceptions of 
Man. The corseicnce with which he is endowed 
enables him to appreciate the distinction between 


his expectations, and diffident in his own attain- | tight and wrong ; to understand of “ ought,” and 


ments, I remember, when we were once con- 
versing seriously together on the subject of 
futurity, he observed, ‘“‘When the Almighty 
sees meet to release me, I should be thankful to 
be at rest.” I do not enter the remark from 
any doubt in my friend, or myself, of a state of 
divine felicity when the pure spirit leaves its 
earthly habitation, but to show that the true 
Christian is ever lowly in his pretensions, and 
more concerned for the work than the reward, 
in resignation leaving all to the righteous Judge 
of heaven and earth. 

His deportment among men, for his station 
and years, was a model to be imitated. In his 
disposition he was modest ; yet when his duty 
(as it frequently did) led him among the great 
and distinguished, his manner was plain, solid, 
and dignified. To the different ranks of sober 
people, he was open and communicative. He 
was likewise an uncommon observer of what 
passed before him on the stage of life, not only 
beholding with ready attention the conduct of 
mankind where he came, with a judgment of its 
tendency, but he also had a knowledge beyond 
what might be expected, as well of the various 
regulations of general society, as of the useful 
avocations of life: and it seemed to be among his 
enjoyments, to stand and talk with different 


' 


| 
| 


‘ought not ;” to love and revere whatever is 
great and excellent in character, to abhor the 
mean and base, and to feel that in the contrast 
between these we have the highest order of dif- 
ferences by which mind can be separated from 
mind. And on this consciousness, the basis of 
our whole responsible existence, no suspicion is 
to be cast ; no lamentation over its fallibility, no 
hint of possible delusion is to pass unrebuked; 
it is worthy of absolute reliance as the authorita- 
tive oracle of our nature, supreme over all its 
faculties—entitled to use sense, memory, under- 
standing, to register its decrees, without a 
moment’s license to dispute them. That Justice, 
Mercy, and Truth are good and venerable is no 
matter of doubtful opinion, in which peradeven- 
ture an error may be hid; is not even a thing 
of certain inference, recommended to us by the 
force of evidence; is not an empirical judg- 
ment, depending on the pleasurableness of these 
qualities, and capable of reversal, if under some 
tyrant sway, they were to be rendered sources of 
misery. ‘The approval which we award to them 
is quite distinct from assent to a scientific pro- 
bability ; the excellence which we ascribe to 
them is not identical with their command of 
happiness, but altogether transcends this, pre- 
cedes it, and survives it.--James Martineau. 
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From the Moravian. 
THE MORALITIES OF TRADE. 


Though we are rather inclined to take the 
optimist view of human nature, and have, there- 
fore, scarcely been able to accept as universally 
applicable the assertion we once heard made, 
that honesty of dealing is a thing which has al- 
most disappeared from the moral law of the 
modern business man, still that there is a very 
sad laxity on the subject prevailing we are all 
aware. Each of us has been, more or less, a 
sufferer from it, and the most superficial obser- 
vation of men and their methods of action, will 
convince us how wide spread and deep are this 
materialism and unscrupulousness. When the 
acquisition of money becomes a prime ‘object of 
desire and endeavor, we are prepared to perceive 
that men make every consideration of right sub- 
servient to this, and that even the religiously 
disposed do not scruple to subscribe to that code 
of commercial conduct which is called “the 
rules of trade.” 


struggling world of trade, and what are the cir- 
cumstances by which he is surrounded? He 
finds himself in an atmosphere, where, from the 
principal down to the lowest clerk, the making 
of money is the great object of thought and ef- 
fort. 


love of money is the root of all evil.” Here he 
finds that the acquisition of it is considered the 
great end of life, that he who succeeds in doing 
so is deserving of high honor and admiration, 
and that in the pursuit of it, all those old fash- 


set aside. 
that religion is not a thing to be brought into 
stores and counting-rooms. 
the only way to succeed in business is to do as 
“other men’ do, and that the chief requisites 


for success are a ready tongue, a shrewd quick- | 


ness to judge of the depths of his customer’s 
purse, and a skilful tact in adjusting a sliding 
scale of prices to his humors. And thus, slowly 
and surely, the foundations of Christian integ- 


He had doubtless been taught the truth, | 
which we have on divine authozity, that “the! 


He is taught that} 


ployed in compassing the great object of life; 
the warning voice of conscience is hushed ; be- 
fore the demand for large and profitable sales 
every other consideration must give place,—and 
all this not done secretly, or by a few, but open- 
ly and systematically, and by the large majority ! 
Such men have reached that lamentable condi- 
tion when conscience (if that monitor’s voice is 
ever heard) must be directed by the conduct, 
and not the conduct by the conscience. All the 
high and holy motives of Christianity are drag- 
ged down to their own base level, and, practi- 
cally, they ignore the existence of a God of 
righteousness and justice. 

The only corrective for this great and widely 
spread evil, is to educate the young to an un- 
derstanding of the eternal distinctions of right 
and wrong, to instruct them to love truth and 


| goodness for their own sakes, and to instil into 


their minds the principle that the great object 


| of their lives is not to become rich and success- 


|ful in worldly things, nor even happy,—but to 
Take the young boy, fresh from the influences | es 


of a Christian home, and place him in the busy, | 


grow in favorwithGod. * * * * * 

They should be most earnestly taught that man 
does not live by bread alone; that our “ life” 
does not consist in the abundance of the things 
which we possess; that the sum of wisdom and 


\the height of happiness is the “fear of the 


Lord,” and that they should set their faces re- 
solutely against sin and injustice, wherever these 
are found, never excusing or tampering with 
them, never allowing themselves to look with 


| lenient eye upon them, but hating them always, 


in all men, in all places and circumstances,—for, 
otherwise, their toleration of them will surely 


'stain their souls with their accursed and unholy 
ioned, biblical principles of honesty and fair, 
dealing to which he had been educated, must be | 
He sees at first with astonishment | 


spirit. ‘ What-shall it profit a man, if he shall 
gain the whole world, but thereby lose his own 
soul ?” 


—_——-~or-o 


HOW TO GET REPOSE IN OLD AGE. 


I strongly recommend you to follow the analogy 
| of the body in seeking the refreshment of the mind 





Everybody knows that both man and horse are 


| very much relieved and rested, if, instead of ly- 
‘ing down and falling asleep, or endeavoring to 


fall asleep, he changes the muscles he puts in 


operation ; if instead of level ground, he goes up 


rity are undermined; religion and business are | and down hill, it is a rest both to the man walk- 


made incompatible; principles of right-think- 
ing and fair dealing are unsettled, until, in this 
way, many a one gradually sinks his sense of 
right and truth, and his own self-respect, and 
degenerates at last into the sharp-witted, ready- 
tongued and unscrupulous tradesman. With 
his attention once diverted from the straight 
road of rectitude, he wanders about at case in 
the devious ways of unrighteousness and sin. 
False weights and measures, false praises of the 
wares he has for sale, every one of the mean 
and lying tricks of trade, come by degrees to be 
regarded as fair and lawful means to be em- 


ing, and the horse which he rides—a different 


set of muscles is called intooperation. So, I say, 
call into action a different class of faculties, ap- 
ply your minds to other objects of wholesome 
food to yourselves as well as of good to others, 
and, depend upon it, that this is the true mode of 
getting repose in old age. Do not overwork your- 
selves, do everything in moderation —— Lord 
Brougham. 
cnninismishiliiicniaiis 

The violet grows low and covers itself with its 
tears, and of all flowers yields the sweetest frag- 
rance. Such is humility. 
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HAPPY NANCY’S SECRET ; OR, CONFIDENCE IN 
GOD. 


There once lived in an old brown cottage a 
solitary woman. She was some thirty years of 
age, tended her little garden, knit and spun for 
a living. She was known everywhere, from 
village to village, by the name of “ Happy 
Nancy.” She had no money, no family, no re- 
latives; and was half blind, quite lame, and 
very crooked. There was no comeliness in her, 
and yet there, in that homely deformed body, 
the great God, who loves to bring strength out 
of weakness, had set His royal seal. 

“Well, Nancy, singing again,’ would the 
chance visitor say, as he stopped at her door. 

“«Q yes, I’m forever at it.” 

“‘T wish you'd tell me your secret, Nancy— 
you are all alone, you work hard, you have noth- 
ing very pleasant surrounding you, what is the 
reason you're so happy?” 

‘‘ Perhaps its because I haven’t got anybody 
but God,” replied the good creaturc, looking 
up. ‘You see rich folks, like you, depend up- 
on their families and their houses: they’ve got 
to think of their business, of their wives and 
children, and then they’re always mighty afraid 
of troubles ahead. I a’nt got anything to trouble 
myself about, you see, ’cause I leave it all to 
the Lord. I think, well, if he can keep this 
great world in such good order ; the sun rolling 
day after day, and the stars a shining night after 
night; make my garden things come up the 
same, season after season, He can sartainly take 
care of such a poor simple thing as I am; and 
so, you see, I leave it all to the Lord, and the 
Lord takes care of me.” 


smother them under the blanket of apprehension, 
and choke them with our mistrust. 

It would be well for us to imitate Happy 
Nancy, and “never suppose.” If you see 
cloud, don’t suppose it’s going to rain ; if you 
see a frown, don’t suppose a scolding will 
follow ; do whatever your hand finds to do, and 
there leave it. Be more child-like toward your 
Heavenly Father ; believe in His love ; learn to 
confide in his wisdom, and not in your own; and 
above all, “ wait till the suppose comes, and then 
make the best of it.” Depend upon it, earth 
would seem an Eden if you would follow Happy 
Nancy’s rule, and never give place in your 
bosom to imaginary evils. 

What is it to cast the care on God? 
Is it to keep the heaviest load, 
And lay some trifling weight aside, 
Still taking thought for every hour, 
As if the Lord’s providing power 
Were still unknown, untried ? 
—From the Christian Treasury. 








——- +e 
EDUCATION. 
FROM ‘* LETTERS OF MARY L. WARE.” 
“Dear E :... . Looking at affairs at 


home from a distance, I see many points in 
which we need improvement, and I want to 
talk and read more with you upon the subject 
of education. 

‘“¢ When we look back, and see and feel how 
much the circumstances by which we were sur- 
rounded, and the treatment of those about us, 


affected our views, we must bring it home to . 


ourselves that what we are now doing is having 
the same influence upon them. God has set us 


; apart in families to mark out for us a_ specific 


“Well, but, Nancy, suppose a frost should ine of duty; and however we may wish that 
come after your fruit trees are all in blossom,} our path had been different, or our duties less 


”? 





and your little plants out, suppose 


arduous, as they are of His appointment, we 


“ But I dou’t suppose; I uever can suppose ;| have reason to believe they are the best for us. 
I don’t want to suppose, except that the Lord} The longer I live, the more I realize the value 
will do everything right. That’s what makes} of love, affectionate interest; and [ think that 


you people unhappy; you're all the time sup- 
posing. Now, why can’t you wait till the sup- 
pose comes, as I do, and then make the best of 
it?” 

“ Ah! Nancy, it’s pretty certain you’ll get to 
heaven, while many of us, with all our worldly 
wisdom, will have to stay out.” 

“There you're at it again,” said Nancy, 
shaking her head; “always looking out for 
some black cloud. Why, if I was you, I'd keep 
the devil at arms’ length, instead of taking him 
right into my heart; he'll do you a desperate 
sight of mischief.” 

She was right. Wedo take the demon of 
care, of distrust, of melancholy foreboding, of 
ingratitude, right into our hearts. We canker 
every pleasure with this gloomy fear of coming 
ill; we seldom trust that blessings will enter, or 
hail them when they come. Instead of that, we 


many things, which we are apt to consider of 
moment at the time, ought to give way whenever 
they interfere with the cultivation of the af- 
fections in children. Disagreeable manners, 
childish though annoying ways, may be reme- 
died in after-life, and are, after all, matters of 
very secondary importance in comparison with 
the growth of love, which is often sacrificed to 
them. To children the perpetual irritation of a 
check in trifles keeps the temper in a turmoil, 
and, by their standard, makes small things as 
important as great ones. Fault-finding is blame 
to them, be the subject what it may, and they 
will have an association of jarring and displeasure 
with those who keep it up, let the cause be ever 
so small, as lasting as if it were larger. We 
need change in this thing; we want a more 
cheerful atmosphere, a more affectionate, inter- 
ested one, in which the affections may grow, 
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and have room to expand. I do believe in 
Mrs. ’s doctrine to a great exteut, that 
virtue thrives best in an atmosphere of love. 
We should gain our object better, if, instead of 
finding fault with an action, we set ourselves to 
produce a better state of feeling, without no- 
ticing the action. Children imitate the manners 
of their elders, more especially of their elder 
brothers and sisters ; for of course they feel that 
they are similarly situated, not always making the 
distinction of age which is expected of them. 
And I have always observed that the younger 


| as theirs. 
‘carefully, and see how far our desire to check 


the offence. 


| 
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moral misdemeanor. I think we may often see 


this with all children, and it is very clear, in 


such a case, that their sin is as much our fault 
We should watch our own state very 


them grows out of our peculiar state at the 
time, and how far that influences our view of 
We all know that what at some 
times we feel to be a great annoyance, is of no 
consequence to us at others; and for the same 
reason, in a different physical state, it is some- 
times easier for them to contrul themselves than 


members of a household take their tone from ; at others.”’ 


the character and ways of the first in their rank, | 


more than from their parents. I could name 
many instances of this which have come under 
your notice, as well as mine, and it does, as you 
say, make the responsibility of an older sister 
great. But do not feel that it is too great; be 
contented with doing all that you can, and not 
discouraged because you cannot satisfy your own 
conceptions. 
at perfection; evenif it is not to be attained, 
it keeps up our efforts for something higher and 
higher.” . 

“My dear E The old saying, 
that ‘children will be children,’ might be im- 
proved by the substitution of ‘should’ for ¢ will.’ 
I mean in the sense, that their natural charac- 


ters, which are as different as their faces, ought 
to be educated gradually; not requiring of one 
child any thing because another child does it, 
to whom the thing may be perfectly easy, or 
more than we can in justice require of them at 
their age, in consideration of their peculiar cir. 


cumstances. We are to judge and discipline a 
child simply in reference to its own individual 
character and circumstances, and deal with it 
with the single view to the improvement of its 
individual character, rather than to our own 
comfort or even its external improvement. Now, 
of course, the application of this principle, in 
detail, involves a great deal of thought, observa- 
tion, and self-denial; but if we really desire to 
do good, and this opportunity of doing it is in 
our path, can we engage in a work of more ex- 
tensive good, when we consider how these 
children’s characters are to influence a still 
larger circle, and how great is our responsibility 
to future generations as well as the present, that 
we do all we can to prepare the way for their 
best instruction? .. . . But to come down to 
our own case. We all take too much notice of 
mere disagreeables. The evil of doing this is 
obvious ; if the child is dealt with in the same way 
for making a noise, or for carelessness, that it is 
for a moral delinquency, it soon learns to con- 
found moral distinctions; and if it is fretted by 
being perpetually talked to about small things, 
It is easily worked up to a state of irritation 
Which leads almost insensibly, and certainly 
Without any design, to the commission of some 


It is best for us, it is said, to aim ! 


“Dear E : I think it is good 


‘for young people to have some variety in life. I 


| Suffered much from the want of it; and [ trust 
| that you have too much good sense and right 
| feeling to be unreasonable in your wishes, or in any 
measure unfitted for the duties and enjoyments 
of home by the indulgence. I know it has for- 
merly been a great trial of your patience to pass 
from the irresponsible position of a visitor, to 
the occupations and responsibilities of home. 
But I trust, as you grow older and look at life 
more and more with a clear appreciation of its 
use and end, you will take more and more de- 
light in the consciousness of living for some use- 
ful object; and, despite unpleasant accompani- 
ments, find, in using all your powers fur the 
good of others, a pleasure beyond any to be 
cerived from a mere indulgence of taste. We 
cannot, and we had certainly better not, if we 
could, choose our own lot in life; we know not 
in that matter what 7s best for us. It is happily 
under the guidance of a more perfect wisdom 
than we can attain, and we may res: in faith 
that our position io life is unquestionably the 
best one for us, or it would not have been ap- 
pointed. Therefore, dear K., remember that He 
who appointed all, ‘ knows what is in man,’ and 
in wisdom and love adapts our trials to our wants ; 
and the very fact that such and such things are 
particularly hard to bear, is a proof that we need 
to cultivate just those virtues which would make 
it easy to us to bear them. 

“ Most people think it as well that the young 
should ‘ fight their own battles,’ as they term it, 
and find their own way out of their childish 
troubles. But I believe many a character is 
seriously injured by the want of a/d in its petty 
difficulties, at that period when the right prinoi- 
ples of action are most easily taught; they are 
as necessary to the right adjustment of small 
matters as of great... . . . 1 do not think as 
much as I once did of the loss of constant inter- 
course in the daily routine of life, in cultivating 
family affection. I believe family attachments 
are sometimes increased by occasional separation. 
But I do think a great deal of the loss, to a girl, 
of all domestic education, for the whole of that 
period when domestic occupations can best be 
learned. Of all objects in life there is uone 
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more distasteful to me than a merely literary 
woman ; no amount of learning is a fair balance, 
in my mind, for the feminine graces of a true 
woman’s character. It is not merely that she 
looks better, clean and tidy, or that a careful use 
of the needle is a preventive of waste in the use 
of means,—although these are considerations 
worth weighing. But there are internal graces 
connected with these external habits; and there 
is no higher object for a woman’s life than the 
cultivation of those powers which make the com- 
fort of a well-ordered household.” 
satetliapetine 
SILENCE OF NATURE. 

It isa remarkable and very instructive fact that 
many of the most important operations of nature 
are carried on in unbroken silence. There is no 
rushing sound when the broad tide of sunlight 
breaks on a dark world and floods it with light, 
as one bright wave over another falls from the 
fountain, millions of millions of miles away. 
There is no creaking of axles or groaning of 
cumbrous machinary as the solid earth wheels 
on its way, and every planet and system per- 
forms its revolutions.—The great trees bring 
forth their boughs and shadow the earth beneath 
them—the plants cover themselves with buds, 
and the buds burst into flowers; but the whole 
transaction is unheard. Thechange from snow 
and winter winds to blossoms and fruits and the 


sunshine of summer is seen in its slow develop- 
ment, but there is scarcely a sound to tell of the 


mighty transformation. 
the ocean, as it raisesits unchanged and its un- 
ceasing voices, the roar of the hurricane, and 
the mighty river, and the thunder of the black- 
browed storm ; all this is the music of nature— 
a great and swelling anthem of praise, breaking 
in on the universal calm. There is a lesson for 
us here. The mightiest worker in the universe 
is the most unobtrusive. 
a 


ALL FOR THE BEST. 


Dr. Johnson used to say that a habit of look- 
ing at the best side of every event, is better than 
a thousand pounds a year. Bishop Hall quaint- 
ly remarks, “for every bad there might be a 
worse ; and when a man breaks his leg, let him 
be thankful that it was not his neck.” When 
Fenelon’s library was on fire, “ God be praised,” 
he exclaimed, “that it is not the dwelling of 
some poor man !” This is the true spirit of sub- 
mission——one of the most beautiful traits that 
ean posess the human heart. Resolve to see this 
world on its sunny side, and you have almost 
half won the battle of life at the outset. 

‘incall 

Lord Bacon beautifully said: “Ifa man be 
gracious to a stranger, it shows he is a citizen of 
the world, and that bis heart is no island cut off 
from other lands, but a continent that joins 
them.” 


The solemn chant of | 
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From the Christian Register. 
READING. 

The subject of this Essay is Reading. This 
is, to speak technically, the great school of 
modern manhood. It is the continuation of that 
school in which it is the privilege of our children 
to be brought up. Of our own country, in 
particular, we may say, speaking for the mass of 
the people, that it is the great reading country 
of the world. It is high time that we should 
enter into some serious consideration of the 
means by which this reading privilege may be 
turned to the best account. It occupies too 
much time to be left out of the moral account 
of life. 

There are. two kinds of reading which need 
to be carefully distinguished, and each to have 
its proper place assigned to it. ‘There is read- 
ing for improvement, and reading for entertain- 
ment; reading as a mental task, and reading as 
a mental recreation; reading with thought, and 
reading without thought. In one case, a man 

| takes a book to aid his inquiries or his reason- 
| ings, to obtain information, or to assist his mind 
| in coming to some conclusion, In the other, he 
resorts to a book only for amusement. 

I do not intend to deprecate reading oply for 
amusement, in its place. There is a place for 
both kinds of reading; and he who has never 
made this distinction in his mind or practice, 
has scarcely, as I conceive, commenced in any 
proper manner the business of intellectual im- 
provement. To be always reading for amuse- 
ment, and for nothing else, is not to have be- 
gun yet to put the mind into any lofty training. 

If any one shall ask, what proportion of our 
reading hours this kind of reading may properly 
occupy, I can only answer, precisely those hours 
of lawful leisure which cannot be given to any 
higher task of the mind; just so much time, [ 
say, and no more. I mean, however, that this 
shall apply not to the exact pages or hours of 
a man’s reading, but to his general plan. But 
how, it may be asked again, is this proportion 
to be ascertained? I answer on this point, that 
every man’s mind must be his judge. If he will 
make it a point of conscience, it cannot be a 
point of any great difficulty. And I hold, in 
serious earnest, that it ought to be a point of 
conscience. I do not know what a man is 
thinking about who never makes any distinction 
here,—who never conceives that he has anything 
to do with the wonderful faculty of thought but 
to amuse it. What should we say of the busi- 
ness man who should recklessly give up a portion 
of the hours proper for business to recreation? 
But every man has an interest involved in the 
improvement of his mind far greater than ir the 
improvement of his estate. An industrious man 
fecls obliged, in common decency, to proportion 
his recreation to his business. And it is inde- 
cent for an intellectual being to give up all 
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his hours for mental culture to mere eotertain-|1 will not propose very hard books—let it be, for 
ment. instance, such a book as Plato on the I[mmor- 
I must be allowed to contend that this is a] tality of the Soul, or Abercrombie’s Treatise on 
subject worthy of the serious attention of every | Intellectual Philosophy, or Whately’s Logic, or 
reflecting reader. It is really lamentable to con-| Bell on the Hand, or Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
sider how much reading there is to how little | Nations. Some work, I say, or some chapters of a 
purpose; how many young men and young | work of mental, or moral, or political, or scientific, 
women there are, who spend some hours of al- | or philological analysis, let every reader peruse, 
most every day in reading, and go on year after | from time to time, though it were only as an in- 
year,—ten, twenty years, —becoming scarcely | tellectual exercise. The task, indeed, should be 
more intelligent than they were —thinking of | adapted to the reader’s age, and proportioned to 
no greater variety of subjects, —bringing forward | his powers ; but it is better that he should try 
nothing new in conversation,—reading nothing | his mind upon anything of this sort than upon 
attentively, and understanding nothing thorough- | nothing,—better that he should but half under- 
ly. There is no state of mind more common] stand the book than never try to understand 
among us, than the feeling of vagueness, uncer- | anything difficult. He must read—to think ; he 
tainty, imperfectness in our mental acquisitions ; | must read—pausing every now and then, looking 
the consciousness of not knowing any thing in| back to gather up the argument; and often 
particular; the disheartening sense of wanting | closing the book—to think. No person, who 
every thing like thorough accomplishment ; and | has not tried it, can have any idea of the manner 
this comes from our desultory, purposeless, use- in which this exercise will sharpen and invigor- 
less reading. Professional men suffer from this; ate his faculties, aud give a kind of dignity, 
cause, since they are compelled to study and to | manliness, and I may say, a kind of lofty 
know something more perfectly. And yet, how | , solemnity to his whole intellectual being. 
many professional men are cheated and beguiled} In the next place, I would say, that every 
by novels and magaz‘nes, from the high path of; reader should undertake, from time to time, to 
their destiny! Every person who reads much, become thoroughly acquainted with some par- 
I must be allowed to say, should undertake to ticular subject; now with geology, for instance, 
know something thoroughly —chemistry, or and then with some other branch of natural 
botany, or history; or the science of the fine philosophy, with heat or electricity, or with the 
arts; or the principle and philosophy of his own general anatomy of his own body; and especial- 
occupation. It is much more common in foreign ly with history; the history of his own country 
society than in ours, for every person to be an, before all ; or the history of England, or France ; 
adept in some one thing. ; | or with some particular epoch, as the Times of 
Qur modern world is so crowded and clamor-| Ferdinand and Isabella in Spain, so ably and 
ous with objects, interests and distracting de-| beautifully illustrated by a historian of our own. 
vices, that it has become a matter of special I do not pretend to say how much any one can 
importance to every mind’s progress, that it; do of what is now proposed. But, certainly, 
should have an aim and course. We have to/ every one who has any considerable time—an 
learn, at least many of us, what calmness, fixed- | hour or two each day—to devote to the improve- 
ness of thought, concentrativeness of mind, | ment of his mind, can do better than waste all 
mean; and our modern habits of reading, and | his reading upon barren generalities, upon vague 
our modern literature indeed,—-sacrificing almost | acquisitions, upon knowledge so distressingly un- 
every thing to entertainment,—have very little | satisfactory as that which is generally found 
tendency to teach us. It would be the best|/among us. Reading may be something else 
thing that could happen to most minds around | than just to throw ourselv es upon a stream that 
us, to be rigidly shut up, fur two or three months, | | bears us whither it will; it may have a purpose ; 
to a single wise book, and thus to be obliged to | and although purpose with us is very apt to out- 
study one thing. run accomplishment, yet something may be 
But it is time that I should proceed to speak | done; much may be done; more than we sus- 
more particularly and more in detail of reading | pect. Only let a young man have the zeal that 
for improvement. In doing this, I shall first | led voung Bowditch to study the mathematics 
propose some maxims and courses of reading, | on the ship’s deck that bore him to India, and 
and then address myself to the question of their | I say not that he will do all which that eminent 
practicability. man did, but he will do more thar he now con- 
In the first place, with regard to maxims and | ceives to be possible. The celebrated mathe- 
courses of reading, L would lay it down as a|matician, Lacroix, told Professor Hopkins, of 
rule, that every person desirous of streugthening | William’s College, that his acquaintance with 
his or her mind, should, from time to time, read | Bowditch commenced on receiving from the 
some hard book ; some book, I mean, w hich will young navigator his (Lacroix’s) great work on 
demand close attention, and fully exercise the} the Calculus, in three heavy quartos. And in 
reasouing faculty. Let it be, for instance—and | what state did the great mathematician receive 
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those three heavy quartos? Not only thorough- 
ly studied on an Indian voyage, but with mar- 
ginal notes annexed by the pen of young Bow- 
ditch; and notes, said Lacroix, “which were 
of essential service to me in preparing a new 
edition.” 

In the third place, and finally, every man that 
reads much, or even a little, may acquaint him- 
self with so much of philosophy as belongs to 
his particular profession, pursuit, or occupation. 
Men of the studious professions are supposed to 


but other men in their callings may make simi- 
lar acquisitions. A general survey of the legal 
principles and international relations of trade is 
not beyond the reach of the intelligent merchant. 
The architect and carpenter may study, at least, 
so many of the problems of geometry as demon- 
strate the rules upon which they are daily pro- 
ceeding. All manufacturers in wood, in metals, in 
clothing fabrics, in leather, paper, &c., and all 
machinists and artizans, and all agriculturists, 
may understand so much of mineralogy and 
chemistry, of solids and fluids, of powers and 
forces, as are applicable to the processes amid 
which they are spending their lives. And what 
an interest would it give to their various pursuits, 
to be conversant with these several and appor- 
priate branches of knowledge! The mechanical 
would become intellectual in their hands. Brute 


matter would rise before them in a thousand } 


beautiful forms and agencies. Toil and care 
would be lightened by that infusion into them 
of all kindling intellect. Head-work would help 
handicraft. The field, the workshop, the manu- 
factory, would all be schools of learniug. The 
laborer would know what he was about, and not 
work like a blind mole in the dark,—or, if the 
comparison be more pleasing, like a bee in a hive, 
or like a beaver at his dam,—doing many things 
he knows not why,—knowing no law for it, only 
that it will by and by, he cannot tell bow, pro- 
duce a certain result. Laborers would not be 
mere workers, but inventors, experimenters ; 
they would be improvers of every thing. Their 
field would be the world. Yes, and the great, 
dull world, the massive, hard, intractable world, 
would be moulded in their hands,—like the clay 
of the potter, like the marble of the statuary,— 
into forms, expressions, instruments of thought. 

But in the next place, it is said that there is 
a want of time for the kind of reading that I 
propose. Heavy cares and light entertainments 
must usurp the whole of life. In reply, I have 
only to say, that for most persons, this may be 
as they choose. They can spend less time in 
business, and still have enough property to 
satisfy all reasonable desires; or they can give 
up some of their lighter for deeper and better 
reading. They can venture to say, “1 have not 
read the last new novel,’’—a declaration, I con- 
fess, which I have come to look upon with great 
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| respect, when proceeding from persons who are 

really reading and improving themselves. ]t 
seems to say that they have had something — 
much better to do as not to have found time to 
do that. Itis a goodly aad promising reverse 
of the common plea which I am considering, 
It says, “I must have time for books that do 
me good, and I cannot always find time for use. 
less reading.” Dewey. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MO. 28, 1861, 


MarrieED, in Baltimore, on the 11th inst , in accor- 
dance with the established order of the Religions 
Society of Friends, IsrarL Lancaster, of Peru, Illi- 
nois, to Frances, daughter of Richard Plummer of 
the former place. 

, on the 9th inst., with the approbation of 
Camden Monthly Meeting of Friends, Wii.iaM T. Kenp, 
of Talbot Co., Md., to Marcarer A., daughter of 
Michael and Ann Lowber, of Camden, Kent County, 
Delaware. 


— ~~ + 


Diep, on First-day the 5th of 5th mo. 1861, Hares 
Jackson, aged 63 years, 10 months and 26 days, a mem- 
ber of Hockessin Preparative Meeting in the State of 
Delaware. Notwithstanding some months have passed 
away since this very unexpected death, there seems 
something due to the memory of the departed, as the 
circumstance remains fresh in the recollection of 
his near relations and friends, reminding us of the 
uncertainity of time. The departed occupied 
his usual seat in the meeting for Divine worship 
in the forenoon of the day on which he died, appa- 
rently in usual health. 

He had filled the station of overseer and clerk of 
the meetings where he belonged at various times. 

MartHa Mitcuet, sister of the above, member of 
the same meeting, wife of Joseph Mitchel, departed 
this life the 6th of 12th mo. 1859, aged near 70 years. 
She had stood in the station of an elder, in Center 
Monthly Meeting, a branch of the Western Quarter. 


{8 —__——_ 


MORAL MEDICINE. 


Druggery is not the only physic. There are 
means of curing disease and averting sickness, 
quite as efficient as any pill or potion ever sold 
over the apothecary’s counter. The medicine 
of the mind is as powerful for life and death, as 
the flash of the lightning, or the bullet of the 
carbine. The thunder-bolt kiils instantly; so 
may a mental emotion. There are slow poisons 
which eat out the life, piece-meal, in the agonies 
of years; and many an unrevealed sorrow has 
there been, to waste away its victim in the 
tedious progress uf weary weeks and months of 
grief. ‘There is no stimulant more full of health 
than a hearty laugh. There is not a tonic in all 
creation which gives such perennial vigor a3 
that of a conscience void of offence toward God 
Better than any balm of ancient 
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Gilead are the reflections of a well-spent life; 
of a conscious integrity of purpose pervading 
every business transaction from early joyous 
youth to a genial old age. — Hall. 


———_—_-—~er > ______ 


AN EXCURSION TO THE ADIRONDACK MOUN- 


TAINS, IN THE SUMMER OF 1861. 


Written for Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE ADIRONDACK, FROM BOREAS RIVER. 


Leaving Troy, with three companions, on 
Second-day morning, in the cars o! the Troy and 
Saratoga railroad company, at half past 7 o’clock, 
we whecled along through the line of wealthy 
and handsome villages which skirt the banks of 
the Hudson. Stopping fora few moments at Me- 


chanicsville, we arrived at Saratoga at a quarter 


pat 9 A.M. Here, as usual, we were accosted 
by all sorts of peripatetic merchants ; venders of 
newspapers, apples, oranges, congress water, 
lucifer matches, and all sorts of things, but we 
refrained from purchasing, on the strength of 
dear bought experience years ago, which taught 
us that everything bought at Saratoga costs more 
than it is worth. Our road passed onward 
through a country rich in Indian, Colonial, and 
Revolutionary history, which interested us 
during the two hours which elapsed between 
leaving Saratoga and arriving at White Hall. | 
The Indian rice (Lizania aquatica) was in full 
blossom, giving the swamps, in the vicinity, 
Which at other seasons look so gloomy, a very 
gay and charming appearance. 

Embarking on the lake, cur respect for the 
pilot’s skill was greatly increased by the obvious 
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We emerged from the cabin just as our boat 
was approaching Ticonderoga, revealing to us the 
grim old ruins of the furtress, and there, too, was 
Mount Defiance. The lake now grew broader, 
giving us more extended views of the mountain 
ranges of Essex on the left, and the green 
mountains of Vermont on the right. The long 
slope from these mountains to the lake, constitut- 
ing the counties of Rutland, Addison, and 
Chittenden, affords some of the finest grass land in 
the United States. The celebrated Kentucky 
blue grass (Poa pratensis) grows here with 
marvellous luxuriance, and forms the bases of the 
butter and cheese, the sheep and horses, for 
which Vermont is so justly famous. The tuwer- 
ing rocky forms on the one side, and the smooth 
emerald meadows on the other, were each won- 
drously pleasing to the eye, and reciprocally 
added to each others’ attractiveness. We passed, 
too, that other famous fort ov Crown Point, near 
enough to have a perfect view of its ruined walls 
covered over with creepers, and making a very 
respectable imitation of the old world ruins 
which are so celebrated in story and in song. 
Both this fort and that at Ticonderoga in revo- 
lutionary days were bristling with cannon, and 
filled with soldiers drawn from the quiet home- 
steads of New England and New York, whose 
fate awakened the same tremulous interest 
amongst the maidens and matrons of that day, 
as is now felt in those who are encamped before 
Manasses and Lexington. 

Our boat is now turning her head into North 
West Bay, and a few more turns of the paddles 
land us at the dock at Westport. This place 
has been the starting point of so many joyous 
tramps that it has become thoroughly assuciated 
in our minds with broiled venison and trout, 
and camp fircs, and long stories told by their light ; 
and the ery of the loon, and the baying of hounds, 
and all the other things which in their aggrega- 
tin make the gipsey life in the forest so irresist- 
ably delightful. When we first landed in West- 
port, years ago, it wasa thriving place; there 
were several forges and other manufactories of 
iron in operation, employing numerous hands, at 
good wages, which enabled them to support stores 
and mechanics, and all those various industries 


difficulty of the navigation ; for several miles the ; which are so profitable to the inhabitants, and so 


lake is so narrow, hardly wider than an inland 
creek, and the channel was so tortuous, that it 


seemed impossible for our long unwieldy boat} the workmen are dispersed, and a dull, dreamy, 


to navigate it; but we did navigate it, without 
once touching the bottom or the shore. After 
passing Benson’s landing, the sound of the din- 
her goug wus truly musical. We had taken a 
very early breakfast, and a ride of over one hun- 


dred miles had prepared us to do ample justice | 


pleasant for strangers to observe ; but now the 
smoke of the forges and furnaces have vanished 


, 


idle appearance hangs like a mist over the village, 
benumbing the energies aud making the heart 
sad. 

Our old friend, the stage driver, was soon 
ready with his buck board, our baggage was tied 
on, and we were in our places. Our uneducated 


to the noonday meal, which on this occasion did | readers may be puzzled with the name of this 
hot fall below tie high standard which the Cham- | vehicle, but we think we can make them under- 


plain boats attained to under the administration | stand it without the aid of a diagram. 


of Capt. Sherman many years ago. 


It is 
simply a long boardjlaid between two pairs of 
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wagon wheels, with a seat, or seats, fastened in 
the middle; nothing can be more primitive 
then this contrivance, yet the wit of man could 
scarcely devise any thing better with which to 
traverse the rough corduroy roads of this moun- 
tain region. 

The road (eight miles in length) from West- 
port to Elizabethtown, runs through a depression 
in the line of mountains which form the eastern 
boundary of the Boquet Valley; the hills are, 
therefore, not very steep, but the abandonment 
of the plank road makes it excessively rough and 
unpleasunt tu travel on. 

The land is poor, and little bencfitted by the 
careless culture it has received ; the houses are 
old and unpainted, and many fields, which were 
once enclosed, are now thrown out into commons. 
We were much struck with the appearance of 
Juniper (Juniperus communis) in these ne- 
glected fields ; it yrows in cireular patches from 
five to twenty feet in diameter, and curving 
gracefully outward from the bottom, presents the 
appearance of a gigantic fairy basket. 

The mountain view, though tame enough to a 
traveller coming from the mountain region, are 
full of grandeur to one who enters from the 
tamer East ; chief among these is the “ Raven,” 
over 1700 feet high, which tuwers over all the 
rest, and is the culminating point ia the land- 
scape. 

We pass through the mountain notch, having 
the Raven on the right hand, and Bald Moun- 
tain on our left, and new we are descending 
into the valley of the Boquet. We pass the 
iron works, with its water wheel fifty feet in 
diameter, which was erected, some years ago, at 
a great expense, but which, owing to the de- 
pression of the iron trade. has never been used, 
for a single day, for any useful purpose; we 
cross the bridge over the Boquet, gladdening our 
eyes with the sight of its cool dark waters, over- 
arched by thick trees of willow and elm, and 
suggestive of long strings of fine trout which we 
have caught in a mere rocky portion of its course, 
a mile or two farther to the north. 

Now we are at Elizabethtown, which has fur- 
nished out of its sparse population a whole com- 
pany for the war; hence the whole population, 
fathers and mothers and daughters, are looking 
anxiously from the seat of war, especially, as the 
tragedy of Bull’s Run has just been enacted, 
and we found ourselves literally engulfed in the 
crowd of eager enquirers, who surrounded the 
post office, anxious to learn the fate of husbands, 
fathers and lovers. 

As soon as we got clear of the post office 
throng, we drove off to the Essex county Manv- 
sion Elouse, kept by Sheriff Adams, where we 
found a cordial welcome from the boarders, most 
of whom we have been accustomed to meet there 
from various sections of the country from year 
to year; there were braveand learned men, and 
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lovely and accomplished women there,with whom 
it was delightful to meet once more amid the 
pure air and grand scenery which surrounded yg 
on every side. The Sheriff was apprised of our 
coming, and knowing our special weakness, had 
provided an ample supply of brook trout for 
supper. IIis excellent wife had bestowed her 
personal attention on the cookery. Well, we 
did eat some that evening ; the Sheriff has had 
some experience in hungry men, but even he 
was astonished at the way in which his broiled 
trout, and corn bread aud coffee and cream, dis. 
appeared. 

After supper we all assembled in the parlor, 
and the ladies, in consideration of our long jour. 
ney, permitted us to draw our meerschaums and 
puff our Damascus tobacco in their presence, 
After the usual enquiries respecting our occupa. 
tions and adventures during the year of our 
separation had been made and answered, the 
conversation swelled into a full rich stream ; its 
subject was the war, its causes and consequences. 
Rarely have I heard a more thorough and subtle 
analysis of the most minute radications of the 
former; or a more enlarged and comprehensive 
foreshadowing of the latter, than was presented 
thatevening. Should we meet there again next 
year, it will be interesting to note how much of 
what then was prophecy has become history. 

Next morning we were up betimes. Qur 
friends last evening urged us strongly to post 
pone our visit to the wilderness, telling us of 
sundry pic-nics that were planned, and of several 
pleasant parties by the hospitable inhabitants of 
Elizabethtown, whith were to come off during 
the week, but we were like hounds who had 
scented the deer, and no persuasion could keep 
us from plunging into the dark recesses of the 
forest. Accordingly, we made our appearance 
at the early breakfast in our camp costume. [he 
Dominie was arrayed in a vesture of striped 
woolen, in which he looked like an escaped State 
prison convict; the Parson in a slouched hat 
and loose coat. The Principal of a young ladies’ 
seminary and a Baptist minister came out in 
high boots over his pantaloons, a tarpaulin bat 
and red flannel shirt, which gave him a decidedly 
non-evangelical, not to say a really diabolical 
aspect, while the writer of this article being ut 
able to see himself, cannot accurately describe 
his own personal appearance, but he can testify 
that his appearance in the breakfast room 
brought out peal upon peal of ringing laughter 
from the ladies, which he considered as decidedly 
uncomplimentary to his turn-out. 

Breakfast dispatched, the fishing rods, fish 
baskets, and bait boxes, the knapsacks, blankets 
and camp equipage beiog duly stowed in the 
open lumber wagon which serves as the Saranae 
stage, we exchanged adieus with the group 
assembled in front of the Mansion House, and 
turned our faces to the setiing sun. 


—— 
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Our ‘road lay along one of the tributaries of 
the Boquet, called the Branch, and we were 
soon in the forest, which was only here and there 


g ; ‘ ‘ ‘ j 
relieved by a little clearing with a log cabin, a 
cow, and generally plenty of brown, ragged, bare- | 
At one of these lonely clear- | 


footed children. 


ings, indicated as a recent one by the fresh ap- 
pearance of the logs in the cabin, and by the 


blackened stumps in the field, we saw a hand- | 


some, tidy young woman singing merrily as 
she twirled ber big wheel at the door; her 
fresh rosy Cheeks and merry eye and elastic 
steps were right pleasant to look upon; but it 
was with sadJened 
fore her door, fur our driver was charged with 
heavy tidings for her; she had been married 
about six months before, but when the Eliza- 
bethtown company was organized, her husband 


enlisted and went off to the wars ; to-day she was | 


spinning the yarn which she intended to knit 
into warm winter stockings for his use. Our 
driver told her his sad tale as gently as he could. 
A letter had been received in Elizabethtown 
from one of his comrades, saying that he stood 
by his side before the deith-dealing batteries at 
Bull’s Run, where he fought hour after 
hour; at length a rifle ball through the chest 
stretched him dead at his side, a few minutes 
after the dreadful panic began; his comrades 
fled, and whether he was buried, or the turkey 
buzzards consumed his flesh, or whether his 


body still lay mouldering in the sun, no one could | 


tell. The poor bride’s grief was too deep for 
utterance. She did not faint; she uttered no 
ery; but a perfect paralysis of body and of soul 
seemed gradually to settle down upon her like a 
pall, as she slowly comprehended the terrible 
significance of the message; the color left her 
cheek, the brightness fled from her eye, the 
elasticity from her muscles, and she was like 
one utterly stunved ; we may live long, but we 
hope never to see such a picture of utter, hope- 
less desolation again; we would not again 
encounter that speechless heart-breaking agony. 

We felt that any attempt of ours to console 
such a sorrow would be but a bitter mockery, 
and so commending her in silence to Him who 
numbereth the hairs of our head and careth for 
the sparrows, and is a husband to the widow, as 
well as the futher of the fatherless, we rode on- 
ward on our way. Ascending Partridge Hill 
(so called, not from the birds, but from the 
number of human families of that name who 
reside upon it,) we bring Keene flats into view. 
Encircled by rugged mountains, these flats, in 
their emerald beauty are most refreshing to the 
eye ; the land is here rich and easily tilled, and 
heat farm houses, painted white, with green 
blinds and red roofs, form very agreeable con- 
trasts with the dilapidated and unpainted 
edifices which we have encountered for several 
miles back. 
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A few wiles farther onward, we came to the 
village of Keene, (twelve miles from Elizabeth- 
town), which is asd looking place enough; the 
Methodist meeting-house, the only one in the 
village, though ornamented with gothic pointed 
windows, yet had many of its panes broken and 
several of the clap boards were hanging by a 
single nail; it is wholly innocent of paint, and 
we suspect, from the appearance of the inhabi- 
tants, it will remain so. The hotel of the 

village looks like a habitation for the owls and 
the bats. While the horses were being fed, we 
asked for a bow] of milk, but the bow] was greasy 
all over, and smeared with tobacco juice on one 
) side, so we were glad enough to pay for the 
| privilege of leaviog it untouched. Many fine 
_ gardens and fields were torn up by a tremendous 
freshet in the Ausable river, six years ago. 
Many buildings were swept away that terrible 
night, and great damage was done along its 
banks from the source of the river, to the 
| Ausable forks. Twelve lives were lost, and 
‘many thousand dollars worth of property was 
sweptaway. Here, at Keene, the meadows were 
‘denuded of many feet of soil, and immense 
boulders were brought down from the moun- 
tains, which would seem too large to be moved 
' by any flood whatever. 

(To be continued.) 

nasi 


ADORNING FARMERS’ 


HOMES. 

The following excellent suggestions for filling 
up the spare time of farmers profitably are taken 
.from a prize essay published in the Genesee 


Farmer. Nothing tends more to cultivation of 
‘refined domestic comfort among the younger 
_members of the family than the attractions ofa 
‘pleasant home. The essayist says: “ Nothing 
shows the refinement of a farmer more than the 
adornment of his home ; it shows his good taste, 
‘and that he is desirous of making all around 
| pleasant and comfortable. Be#utiful and at- 

tractive homes tend to increase all the good 
| qualities of the occupant and remove the bad. 
; Beauty and loveliness in nature tend to all that 
jis noble in thought and deed, and make mankind 

better, both as concerns their own happiness and 
| that of others. If your house is poor and plain, 
it makes no diffrence ; if you cannot afford to 
‘buy a new one, adorn the surroundings of the 
old one. In odd spe'ls build a neat yard—it 
; will cost almost nothing; set out some pretty 
trees in front, and surround the house if possi- 
ble. Fill the yard with flowers; they will cost 
nothing but the trouble of getting, unless rare 
, Varieties are procured, and wife and children 
will see to the cultivation—never fear that. 
, Build a wood-house, if you have none already. 
Don’t deface your dvor-yards with woo I-piles, 
old rails, cart-wheels, aud other rubbish. Re- 
move the hog-pen from its conspicuous position 
near the road-side to the rear uf the house, and 
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build a neat frame structure, instead of sticks| year, when a renewal of it has started them 
and slabs ; it will pay for itself in a few years. | again. 
Have good neat fences ; they look,and are, much} If this shall be found to be a remedy, only 
better. Remove all sticks, stones and stumps] once in three times, it is valuable, especially ag 
from the fields. Build good sheds and barns, if|the chloride of lime is both cheap and obtain. 
not already built ; they will pay for themselves, | able at any drug store. 
and look wuch better than the unsightly objects 
on many a farm. Don’t allow loose boards on 
our building, they are very unsightly. Have ae : : 
ee yards Samia your icectalitaan: they a ee to es! something on of 
add greatly to the beauty. Get some of the best t ae aoe _— vm “ d alae ‘a dry 
books of the day, where yourself and family can} “¢"* ne . a — ngs, = rhs and 
gather instruction in their leisure hours; and out houses generally ” ~ ae We are pained 
take at least one good agricultural paper. Strive ne ee the witer hie vo A 
to make your home, farm and family, a pattern old b re Sa aa yen oe ta f ye 
one ; and iv no way can it be done so effectually ws Se olin : "* - or ee — ” Pe 
and easily as by adorning it externally as well nw pale taenenesl ashi de nia — 7s — 
as internally.” eather, damp feet, colds, and loss of time. Coal 
ashes, laid on dry ground to the depth of three 
or four inches, after removing the mud, makea 
THE FOOT OF A HORSE. first-rate walk. 
ene re ie An. 
: 5 Sa THE GEOLOGICAL HISTORY OF NORTH AMERIOA. 
have you ever examined your horse’s hoof? It ee 
is hardly less curious in its way. Its parts are ce een ee 
somewhat complicated, yet their design is simple] | How long the molluscan era of the earth con. 
and obvious. The hoof is not, as it appears to tinued, in which the Siberian seas swept around 
the careless eye, a mere lump of insensible bone the verdureless islands and boreal continents, 
fastened to the leg bya joint. It is made up of| now united to form the North American conti- 
a series of thin layers, or leaves, of horn, about] nent, we have no means for measurement ; suf. 
five hundred in nuwber, nicely fitted to each ficiently long, however, for the broad bosom of 
other, and forming a lining to the foot itself.| the seas to be filled up with immense deposits 
Then there are as many more layers, belonging of limestones, known as the Trenton, magnesian, 
to what is called the “ effin bone,” and fitted into] Galena and blue limestone, in different parts of 
this. ‘These are elastic. Take a quire of paper|our country ; for equally immense deposits of 
and insert the leaves one by one into those of|sha!es, known as the Hudson river, Utica slates, 
another quire, and you will get some idea of the|and black slates of the West, and for the gypsum 
arrangement of the several layers. Now the|and sult-bearing rocks of New York. 
weight of the horse rests on as many elastic] As the era drew near to its close and a new 
springs as there are layers in his four feet-—|animal kingdom was about to be introduced, 4 
about 4,000; and all this is contrived not only | vast deposit of sand was brought by some un- 
fot the easy conveyance of the horse’s own body, known causes into the bottom of the seas, the 
but for whatever burdens may be laid on him.—} current bearing it sweeping from the east west- 
Stock Journal. ward. These sands blotted out the life of the 
~ old seas, obliterating the past and preparing for 
the future. These sands are now known as the 
Oriskany sandstone in New York, and forming 
We see it stated, and give it for what it is}a range of Mountains in Pennsylvania and Vir 
worth, that chloride of lime has frequently|ginia. They lie at the base of the new, the fish 
proved a sure thing to drive rats away from any! era, or Devonian age, which is the subject of 
place infested by them. An ounce of it, scat-| of the lecture this evening. 
tered in the place where they come to feed, or; This map shows you what may have been the 
wrapped in a bit of muslin and put in their holes,' shape and dimensions of the Devonian and cat- 
where it acquires dampness, produces a gas that: boniferous continent of the then western world, 
is not offensive to man, but is to the rats. If. at least of such portions of it as have been pre 
chloride of lime is moistened with muriatic acid,' served to us from amid the wreck of continents 
and placed in a drain, vault or cellar, and closed and the crash of worlds. You perceive that 
from the air a little while, the rats will depart,|since the primitive or azoic, it has vastly in- 
because it will be death to remain. This is also} creased, but still perserving its triangular form, 
a good disinfectant, and will for a time cure the] growing toward the equator. A remarkable few 
effluvia of a dead rat. One application of dry| ture of it is the absence of lofty mountain range, 
chloride of lime has driven them away for a'and consequently of an extended river system, 


DRY WALKS. 


A PERFCT RAT DRIVER. 
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for without mountains to condense the evapora- 
ted moisture from the seas, there can be no 
springs Or perennial sources of flowing water. 
Into the seas that surrounded the dry land were 
introduced an entirely new population of shellfish, 
or with an order of fish, designated by Agassiz 
as the Ganoid, or those fish having thick bony 
plates of scales, covering the body from the head 
to the elongated tail, serving the double pur- 
pose of a buckler for defense and covering for 
the muscular system. No higher order of the 
animal kingdom was known, and hence the name 
of the fish era to this age of the earth. Of this 
great order of fish, once so abundant in the seas, 
only two species have come down to the present 
—the gar pike of our western waters, and the 
other of the Nile in Afrisa. 

We first find their bones, teeth and scaly 
plates in the limestones at the base of the sys- 
tem, which, in our country, underlie the Catts- 
kill mountains, and are found along the western 
shores of Lake Erie, and again at the Falls of the 
Ohio. The great receptacle of the remains of 
the fish, however, is in the old red sandstcne 
system which caps the Cattskill mountains and 
the lofty hills in north-eastern Pennsylvania. 
These cemeteries of the dead have been indus- 
triously worked by the Scotch geologists, aud 
made classical ground by Miller and Anderson. 

The predominance of fish as the highest type 
of life in the seas continued through all of the 
coal era, or carboniferous age. Indeed, as this 
may be considered as but another chapter of this 
history, we shall so treat it this eveving. 

The Devonian continent gradually grew into 
the carboniferous. Land plants appeared in the 
former, few in species and sparsely distributed ; in 
the latter, flourishing in the most abundant pro- 
fusion and luxuriant foliage and verdure. In this 
cartoon you see a sample of three genera of the 
three vegetable kingdoms. This one, with 
jointed column, fluted longitudinally, is called 
the calamites, and was the gigantic representa- 
tive of the scouring rush of sandy and damp 
lands. This one, with lofty stem and umbelli- 
ferous top, is now known as the lowly fern tree, 
to be seen only in some collection of exotic plants. 
The other, with ten or more leaves surrounding 
the stalk, is also a lofty representative of the 
fern family. 

It is seldom that we find in the rocks well- 
preserved specimens of entire individual trees. 
They have come down to us in fragments, and 
the botany of the continents has to be studied 
on fragmentary sheets of preserved specimens, 
and not in well-printed and carefully-illustrated 
editions. Enough, however, is known of the 
profusion of species at the period we are speak- 
ing of, to understand that the forests were varie- 
gated in appearance, rich in profusion of species, 
and that lofty trees were loaded with fruit, and 
tich and costly gums exuded from the broken 
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branches. That the savannas were green with 
ferns and mosses, that the air was laden with the 
aroma of flowers, and that the insects came home 
loaded with pollen and the mellifluous fruits of 
their aerial journeys. 

The minerals of this age are galena, copper 
ores and zinc blende, found in the limestones at 
the base of the carboniferous, the galena becom- 
ing in the West and Southeast a silver-bearing 
ore. Iron ore, as a carbonate, and known as 
kidney ore, clay ore and various other synonyms, 
is diagnostic of this age. Coal in various forms 
is also diagnostic. 

This section will show the order and arrange- 
ment of the various minerals of this age better 
than any extended description. 

Coal, } 

Clay, . 
Shale, 
Coal, 
Clay, 
Shale, 
Coal, 
Clay, 
Limestone. 


i and 


Sandstone, 


These are com- 
t monly known as 
the upper coal. 


Pittsburgh 
series, 


Several hundred 
feet of strata which 
do not contain coal. 


Barren 
Measures, 


{ Shale, 
Blackband ore, 
Coal, 

Clay, 
Sandstone, 
Coal, 
Clay, 

K. Ore, 
Coal, 
Clay, 
Shale, 
Oolite Ore, 
Sandstone, 

{ Limestone, 

Coal, 

Clay, 

Shale, 

Limestone, 

Cannel Coal, 

Clay, 

Sandstone, 

Shale, 

Coal, 

Clay, 

Conglomerate 
L Rock. 


These strata vary 
in different locali- 
ties; the shale in 
one will be loaded 
with iron, in an- 
other having but 
very little; lime- 
stones will run out; 
sandstones will be 
thicker, and coal 
veins will disap- 


Ohio 
System, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


These limestones 
in Missouri, New 
| Mexico, the Indian 


( Shale, 


Sub-Carbonif- | ew et 
erous of the} gp ate : | country and Mexi- 
West, Li - . | co, are lead and 

nee silver rocks hav- 

(Sandstone. ing fish remains. 


Sandstone, } 

Shale, {of Pennsylvania 

Carbonate Iron {and N. Y., with 
Ore, J fish remains. 


The pebbles in our path weary us and wake 
us foot-sore more than the rocks. 


Upper Devonian 


Devonian, 
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THE NEW YEAR. 


Ring out wild bells to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light : 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out wild be sls and let him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new— 

Ring hi ippy be lls across the snow: 

The year is going, let him go; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause 
And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws, 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 

The faithless coldness of the times ; 

Ring out, ring out, myfmournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride of place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold ; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
ting out the darkness of the land— 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 
— Alfred Tennyson. 
i at cries 


THE IDEAL IS THE REAL. 
BY ANN PRESTON. 
“God never yet permitted us to fr ume a theory too beautiful 
for His power to make practicable.’— W. Phillips. 
Men take the pure Ideals of their souls 
And lock them fast away, 
And never dream that things so beautiful 
Are fit for every day : 
So, counterfeits pass curre nt in their lives, 
And stones they give for bread, 
And starvingly, and fearingly, they walk 
Through life among the de: ad, 
Though never yet was pure Ideal 
Too fair for them to make their Real. 
The thoughts of beauty dawning on the soul 
Are glorious Heaven-gleams, 
And God’s eternal truth lies folded deep 
In all man’s lofty dreams ; 
In thought’s clear world some kindred tie, 
That bound the planets, Kepler saw, 
And through long years he searched the spheres, and 
there 
He found the answering law ; 
Men said he sought a wild Ideal ; 
The stars made answer, “ it is Real.” 


Paul, Luther, Howard, all the crowned ones 
W ho star-like gleam through time, 

Lived boldly out before the c lear- eyed sun 
Their inmost thought sublime. 

Those truths, to them more beautiful than day, 
They knew would quicken men, 

And deeds befitting the millenial trust 
They dared to practice then 

Till they who mocked their young Ideal 

In meekness owned it was the Real. 
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~NEW YEAR «>=, ‘Thy morning @ronme that came like “shapes ofaaal morning dreams that came like “ shapes of light” 
Were fraught with prophecy ;— 

That came commissioned early to reveal 
Thy possible to thee, 

Fear not to build thine rie in the heights, 
Bright with celestial day, 

And trust thyself unto thine i inmost soul 
In simple faith alw ay, 

And God will make divinely Real 

The highest forms of thine Ideal. 

ott 
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O righteous doom that they who make 
Pleasure their only end, 

Ordering the whole life for its sake, 
Miss that whereto they tend. 


While they who bid stern duty lead, 


Content to follow, they, 
Of duty only taking heed, 
Find pleasure by the way. 
— Trench, 


ITEMS. 
Domestic.—General Butler’s Expedition landed, on 
the 4th inst., at Ship Island, at the Mouth of the 
Mississippi, with two regiments, whence General 
Phelps has issued a proclamation to the loyal titi- 
zens of the Southwest. 


The House passed a bill to strike from the pension 
roll the names of all persons who have taken up 
arms against the Government, or in any manner 
aided the rebellion. 


Among the bills introdnced and referred, was one 
by Mr. Morrill, (Vt.) donating lands to the several 
States, for founding Agric ulturs ul Colleges. 


The House Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads agreed unanimously to recommend the abolish- 
ing of the franking privilege by Congress. 


Wasuineton.—As the subject of abolishing slavery 
in the District of Columbia is now agitated, it may 
be of general interest to know that, according to the 
recent census, the number of slaves in Georgetown is 
577; in Washington, 1744, 
the county, 834; making a total of 3185. 
ber of free bl: ucks in the District is 11,131. 
population of Washington is 61,122. 


Tue Wortp’s Fair.—The Committee appointed to 
superintend the representation of American interests 
at the Great Exhibition, have met, and report to the 
President of the United States that a free storehouse 
has been provided at the Atlantic docks, Brooklyn, 
under direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
recommending that a navy vessel be assigned, as in 
1851, for the transmission and return of contributions. 
The Committee also advise an appropriation by Con- 
gress to meet the necessary expenses. 


RaitroaD Openines.—The railroad from Cresson, 00 
the Pennsylvania Central, to Ebensburgh, the county 
seat of Cambria county, has been opened. 

Thirteen miles of the Tyrone and Clearfield road 
have also been opened, affording a dieect all-rail 
route from this city to Sandy Ridge. 


Tue Detaware Front.—The widening of Delaware 
avenue from Arch street down to C hesnut, has result 
ed in the repairing of different bulk- heads along the 
front of the Delaware. In the repairing of these 
bulk-heads some of them have been extended twen 
ty-five feet further into the docks beyond their for 
mer sites, thereby widening Delaware avenue to that 
extent, and making a continuous line of eleven neW 
bulk- he ads, extending from Arch street down to Tun 
alley, which is but a short distance north of Chesnut 
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street. The three wharves belonging to the Girard 
Estate are now being extended some sixty feet fur- 
ther into the river, and as much more as is necessary 
to make the three wharves of an equal length from the 
bulk-heads. They are also receiving the repairs 
they have so long stood in need of. 

The repairing is being substantially executed. 
Some excellent sticks of white pine timber, forty-five 
feet in length by two feet in width, compose the ma- 
terial. These wharves were previous to the Com- 
mencement of the repairs in a bad and most dan- 
gerous condition. This is the case now with a num- 
pberof other wharves along the Delaware front. When 
the repairs along Delaware avenue from Arch street 
down to Chesnut, are all finished, that avenue will 
present a very attractive appearance, and instead of 
assuming always that muddy look which has hereto- 
fore characterized it, will be as clean as any other of 
the streets in the city limits. 

ForeiGN.—EXxTRAORDINARY WEATHER IN ENGLAND.— 
English papers contain accounts of the effects of the 
mildness of the weather —a prolongation of the sum- 
mer—on vegetation. In the South of England new 
leaves and new fruit are forming on trees that have 
already borne good crops this season. Currant, 


gooseberry, apple and pear trees are frequently met, 
with good sized new fruit on their branches. 


From Hayri.—A letter from the Commercial 
Agent of the United States at, Port au Prince, Hayti, 
says:—“ All the agricultural products of Hayti mf 
larger than ever before since the time of the Frencll. 
The coffee crop is better in quality and more in 


quantity than at any time since the independence of | 


the island. It will exceed 50,000,000 pounds.” 


Several wolves have been recently killed in the 
vicinity of Rouen, France. 


The first portion of the London Subterranean 
City Railway will be opened on the first of May next. 
It will extend from Paddington to Victoria Station. 
It will be so wide and well lit that it will seem more 
likea well kept street, by night, than a subterranean 
passage. It passes right under Fleet street ditch, the 
fullest and foulest of the London sewers. 

Tovrists.—Over nine thousand tourists have visit- 
ed Chamounix the present year. Four thousand one 
hundred and sixty-nine were Englishmen and Amer- 
icans, and one thousand nine hundred and eighty- 
three Frenchmen. 


Dr. Livinestone reports of the falls on the Zambesi, ; 


in Central Africa, that the river leaps down a preci- 
pice of three hundred and ten feet, nearly double the 
descent of Niagara. The river at this point is 
eighteen hundred and sixty yards in width. 

Excuaxp.—By last advices the warlike sentiment 
and preparations in England were unabated. Gen. 
Scott returned in the Arago, and previous to em- 
barking, had a long interview with Prince Napoleon. 
lt is reported that the General carries to America 
the expression of the French Emperor's desire to 
bring about a peaceful solution of the question lately 
arisen between the English and American Govern- 
ments, 

Sixeutar Fact.—The Gazette des Postes, of Posen, 
says that nearly two hundred ladies of the upper and 
middle classes have left that city in one party, to 
walk on foot, as pilgrims, to Czenstochau, near War- 
saw, there to implore the intercession of the Virgin 
in favor of Poland. The place is more than sixty 
leagues distant from Posen; and many of them had 
obtained ecclesiastical permission to be followed by 


my carriages, to be used if their strength should 
fail. 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


FLour aND Meat.—The Flour market is dull and 
the demand is quite moderate both for export and 
home consumption. The sales comprise small lots 
of good super at $5 31 a 5 41 per bbl. ; extra family 
sold at $5 75 a 6, and fancy lots at $6 25 a 7.° The 
sales to the trade range from our lowest quotations 
up to $5 75 for common and extra brands, and $6 75 
up to $7 for fancy lots according to quality. Rye 
Flour and Corn Meal are scarce—the former sold at 
$4, and the latter at $3. 

Grain.—The offerings of Wheat are small, and 
prices are drooping. Sales at $1 34 for Pennsylva- 
nia and $1 32 for Southern red; and small lots of 
choice Southern white at $1 45. Sales of Pennsyl- 
vania Rye at 73 c., Delaware at 65c. In Corn there 
is more activity, and it is in fair request, Old yel- 
low at 64 cents, and some new at 60a 62 cents. 
Oats are in good request at 39 cents for Delaware, 
and 40 cents for Pennsylvania. No sales of Barley 
or Malt. 

Seeps.—Cloverseed is unchanged. Sales at $450 
a 4 62 per 64 1bs. Small sales of Timothy at $2 20. 
Flaxseed has advanced to $2 10. 


| ([‘HESCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. This weekly journal 

is published by Munn & Co., No. 37 Park Row, 
New York, at $2 per annum, with 25 per cent. dis- 
count for clubs of ten. It forms a yearly volume of 
832 pages quarto, with a large number of original 
engravings of patented machines, valuable inventions, 
and objects of scientific interest. 

‘*There is not an industrial pursuit,” says the 
| Louisville Journal, ‘‘ which does not receive a share 
Of its attention. It contains official lists of patent 

claims, important statistics, practical recipes for use- 
| ful domestic purposes, and has long stood, both in 
this country and Europe, as the highest authority in 
the mechanic arts and sciences. There is no publi- 
cation more valuable to the farmer, the miller, the 
engineer, the iron founder, the mechanic, or the 
manufacturer, We have never opened a number 
without learning something we never knew before, 
and obtaining valuable information for the benefit of 
our readers.’’ 

A new volume commences on the first of January, 
and it being a valuable work of reference, containing, 
as it does, the only official list of patent claims pub- 
lished in the country, every number should be pre- 
served. 

In addition to furnishing specimen copies of the 
paper gratis, the publishers will send a pamphlet of 
; advice to inventors, free of charge. 
| , Address, MUNN & CO, 37 Park Row. 

ALL’S JOURNAL OF HEALTH FOR 1862.— 
| The new volume of this excellent and popular 
' Magazine commences with the first of the year. No 

work of the kind that we have met with, begins to 
give as much valuable information in the art of pre- 
serving one’s health, and to regainit when once lost, 
as Hall's Journal The price is very low, but one 
dollar per annum, thus making accessible to all, the 
condensed information of volumes on hygiene. Ad- 
dress, Haut’s Jouryan or Heattu, New York. 


YCHOOL PROPERTY FOR RENY.—A large and 
S commodious dwelling, and school-room, situa- 
ted in the village of Fallsington, and convenient to 
Friends’ Meeting, where a boarding school has been 
successfully kept for the last four years, for rent on 
favorable terms. For particulars address either 
James R. Stackhouse, or William Satterthwaite, Falls- 
ington, Bucks Co., Pa., or Marlg Palmer, Edgewood, 
Bucks Co., Pa. 12 mo. 28—6t. 
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FRIENDS’ INTE 


SUBSCRIBER to this paper is desirous of ob- 
AX taining the following numbers to complete his 
set, and the publisher is authorized to purchase 
them, for which four cents for each number will be 
paid, if de mvered “d . this Office. 
ee 50. 

“ Til 42, 
IV.—15, 
ViI.—11 

“ VIIT.—39, 45, 
IX —18. 
X.—52. 


> 9 » 99 92 59 
16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 52. 


46, 


48. 


| rates. 


A PORTION OF THE 


PUBLICATIONS OF T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 
Nos. 17 and 19 South Sixth St., Philadelphia, 2d floor. 


Conversations on Religious Subjects be- 
tween a Father and his two Sons; to 
which are added, Familiar Dialogues on 
the Christian Ministry and the Holy Scrip- 
tures. By Samuel M. Janney. 18mo., cloth, 


25 PAZOS..ceeees ceeeee eres eoeeeeeseceeeeenes weeeeeees 


An American View of the Causes which 
have led to the Decline of the Society 
of Friends in Great Britain and Ireland. 
By Samuel M. Janney. 12mo., 
cloth 


56 pages, 


An Inquiry into the Laws of Organized 
Societies, as applied to the alleged Decline 
of the Society of Friends. By William 
— Fisher. 12mo., 63 pages, cloth 

U BLISHED 
No. 


AND FOR SALE BY T. E. ZELL, at 


17 and 19 South Sixth St. 


Conversations on the Queries,..........ssceeessesseees 25 
Watchword 
Jacob Ritter, 
NE NIN scenes epsscsasanessiuen, dobabenes apusniaeies. a f 
Testimonies of Truth,. pan wiavebbesanatnee 
Treasury of Facts, —single number, eoanbe: 
Kasays by S. M. Janney, occ. ccecoccsccccscscsccesesescee ¢ y 
POV O TRON PORIIY pc ansevicccisscsctsvccsasccccstieemiennse 
Thoughts for the Children,........cccocssscscesserrseeeee » y 
JUVENILES. 
(Bound in paper.) 

Poetry on cards,—per GOzZEN,.....2. seocccces secesosceee « 12 
BG SHG TIOIONG vinesccescickcdssacsssentenesenatacens << 05 
The Prodigal Son 
Oe CaNNE TING TIN scan aniesanwasncccbennsGedincdas tccena X 
Be rs ncctcaknisionks deakearapunceucensactieesnabiscueces “6 05 
ID FRO a nncs connec sbncencnsdcevncavccentesatcssesses .05 | 
Mary Dyer, ...0- scccces- ceseese beeancees/eespevesys ontuaues 05 
Frank’s Walk with Cousin Anna,. bihesereonats ee 
A Fable on Faith, poub ba debbebennhetkad Sisabiben ousunetsers 03 
Ty. ELLW oop ZELL has remov -- his shes to the 

. large 2d floor over Nos. 17 and 19 south Sixth 
street below Market, and having purchased most of 
the stock of S. C. Hayes, late at No. 439 Market street, 
who retires from business, intends to keep a large 
assortment of School Books and Stationery, to which 
the attention of Teachers and Merchants is invited. 

1 mo. o—tm. 


NDE RTAKING. —WILLIAM HEACOCK, Genel 
Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North Ninth St., 
West Side, above Market, Philadelphia. 
Rererenxces—Dillwyn Parrish, Samuel Parry, 
Joseph C. ny Thomas B. Longstreth, George 
Peterson. 
6 mo. 29th, 1861—6 m. 


| Periodicals, &e 


“tine for reference. 


| 
phy, 

| thorough preparation and introduction to business, 

| Should enter 


LLIGENCER. 
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EMOVAL.—GENERAL BOOK BINDERY 
] Cuarues H. Marort takes this method of informs 
ing the public that he has removed his Bindery from 
the old premises, rear of 52 North Sixth Street, to 
the more convenient and accessible location, No. 25 
North Sixth Street, (Second Story,) opposite the City 
Bank, where he hopes, by unremitting personal at. 
tention to business, to keep all his o/d friends and? 
make many new ones. Large and small orders to the 
Trade on the most Liberal Terms ; also, Jon Biypiyg § 
in every style: Magazines, Scrap Books, &e., ke, 7 
handsomely and well bound to order at re asonablg 
Missing Numbers supplied when practicable, 
and rare books carefully rebound. Friends 
. (The Friend, Friends’ Intelligencer and 
Review,) and other Friends’ Books, bound in neatand 
durable styles. Country Friends will find this a con. 
venient and central place to call; or their orders 


Old 


| through Dispatch will receive prompt attention. 


Book aNnp Jorn oe 


Books, Pamphlets, Bill- 
Heads, Circulars, Cards, 


Labels, Coal and other 


| Tickets, &c., &e., printed by Steam Power, neatly 
and with despatch, at the Lowest Prices. 


The Subscriber has published a new edition of the 9 
New Testament, printed in a clear, open-faced type, 
600 pp. 12mo., being very suitable for Schools and 


| Families, convenient to handle, and pleasant té the 


eyes of old persons. Furnished witha Map of Pales- 
CHARLES H. MAROT, 
Bookbinder and Publisher, 
2d Story,) opposite City Bank, 
1861—lyr. 


btyant (Mpalton Guitar hy 


MERCANTILE COLLEGE, 
Seventh Sts., Philadelphia. 


“ 
No. 25 North 6th St. ( 
10th mo. 19, 


. E. corner Chestnut and 
"The purchase of scholar 


| ship for Full Course entitles the holder to unlimited 
| tuition in our nine Colleges located in large cities 
| from New York to St. Louis. 


Best works on Book 
Keeping, Penmanship, Commercial Law, Phonogra- 
Arithmetic, &c. for sale. Young men wishing 
these Colleges. Write for information. 
11 mo. 30, 186!—ly. 

‘ATON ACADEMY.—There are vacancies at pre- 
kk sent in the above Institution for six female and 
| five male pupils. 

Apply to Witt1am CHANDLER, Principal and Pro- 
prietor, Kennet Square, Chester Co. 


11 mo. 30. 1361 —im 

\ M. STILL, dealer in ‘STOV ES, R/ ANG ES, Lehigh 
\ and Schuylkill COAL, &c. &c., No. 107 North 
Fifth street. 

A general assortment of Cooking, Parlor and 
Chamber Stoves, Ranges, Heaters, &c., constantly 
on hand. Repairing ¢ sarefully attended to. 

ReFrerences—J. M. McKim, Samuel a Dill- 
wyn Parrish, Prof. C. D. Cleveland, Caspar 
Wistar, James Mott, . Thomas Willlazason, W. Hi 
Furness. 

9th mo. 14th, 


1861—6 m. 


—, HAT STORE Silk, Beaver and (tr 
Hats, Frerch and American Felts. Men’s avd 
Boy’s Caps, Children’s Hats and Caps. 

STRAW GOODS in great variety. Hats made 
order at short notice. 

CHAS. LAING & CO., 
N. E. cor. Sixth and Chostnut Sts., 
Amos J. MicHENER. Philada. 
4th mo. 6th, 1861—ly. 





